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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 
I. THE MECHANICS OF WRITING 

Owing to war conditions and the prevalence of influenza it has not 
been possible for the Committee on Economy of Time in the Teaching of 
English to meet this year. We have therefore thought it advisable to 
publish in the English Journal the tentative reports of the various sub- 
committees into which the general committee is divided. The subcom- 
mittee on Mechanics of Writing has submitted its tentative report, which 
is published below, and the report of the subcommittee on Grammar will 
follow soon. These reports are being published with the intention of 
provoking discussion and criticism of them before they are finally sub- 
mitted to the Council in their revised form. The Committee bespeaks 
for them a careful consideration and a frank expression of opinion by all 
who are interested in working out this problem of minima in the teaching 
of English. Such a work as we are undertaking will have value only as 
it represents the combined judgments of the best teachers as to what is 
essential in the teaching of the mother-tongue. We are all convinced 
that some of the things we are teaching are valueless. Let us then 
combine to throw overboard what is obsolete and useless. Let us unite 
to emphasize and. teach thoroughly what is agreed upon as necessary. 

Suggestions and criticisms as to the matter or the form of the report 
printed below will be welcomed. Such communications may be 
addressed either to the chairman of the general Committee, or to the 
chairman of the subcommittee on the Mechanics of Writing, Mr. C. H. 
Ward, Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. 

Mary Bird Fontaine 
Chairman of the Committee on Economy of Time 

Glenville Normal School 
Glenville, W.Va. 



REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Our report was thus prepared: A preliminary draft was submitted 
to a few members of the other subcommittees for comment; a second 
draft was sent to every member of the Economy Committee, with an 
appeal for detailed and unsparing criticism; when a reply had been 
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received from everyone, all those suggestions which were clearly not a 
minority opinion were incorporated; this third draft was then overhauled 
by each of us independently; we drew up a full list of objections and 
proposals, voted on each item, and were able to make the following report 
unanimous in every particular. 

C. H. Ward, Chairman 
Mrs. G. B. Scott 
Earl Hudelson 

introduction 

[Certain portions of this section seem to deal with methods. Yet the aim is never 
to advise about pedagogy, but only to suggest devices for saving time and effort.] 

The following recommendations are based entirely on the testimony 
of experienced teachers who have made prolonged efforts to discover 
what rudiments are of prime importance. Of the dozens of published 
courses of study that have been examined, only a few have proved safe 
guides, since the announcements of most of them do not square with 
ordinary needs and possibilities — e.g., requiring "arrangement of clauses 
for variety" in the fifth year and "all the uses of the breve and tilde" 
in the sixth year. 

This section is limited to Grades II-IX, since any principles that can 
be properly left untaught until the tenth year are few and unimportant. 
Work with mechanics after the ninth year should be persistent review to 
fix habits, or the teaching of principles that ought to have been mastered 
earlier. Time spent on rhetorical niceties before mechanics are habitual 
is lost. Teachers of advanced composition in high schools should take 
to heart the belief of French teachers: " Contrary to popular pedagogical 
notions current in some parts of our own country, French teachers do 
not busy themselves with lessons in literary millinery. In the early 
grades the matters to receive chief attention are ordinary accuracy and 
conventional correctness." 

An indispensable factor in developing literacy is a school standard of 
English work by which the decencies of English are defined and main- 
tained wherever English is used. Sporadic campaigns to set up during 
the English period habits which are ignored or perverted during the 
remainder of the day must be futile. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE OF MANUSCRIPT 

A handwriting at least as legible as 40 in the Ayres scale or 10 in the 
Thorndike scale and based on the arm movement should be required for 
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graduation from the eighth grade. This should be made a matter of 
" the spinal column " by the end of the sixth grade, thus leaving the pupil 
free to concentrate on his subject with no thought for the mechanics of 
penmanship. Legibility should be further insured by requiring (1) that 
there be no gaps within words, (2) that there be generous spaces between 
words. Tests have shown that careless spacing is the greatest obstacle 
to easy reading of papers. A margin about an inch wide should always 
be required at the left of a page; crowding or needless spaces at the right 
should not be tolerated. There should be free space at the top of a page ; 
there should be no extra lines huddled at the bottom. Writing should 
not be allowed on the back of a page, except in notebooks or for some 
special reason. 

Since most letters are written on unruled paper, the Committee 
believes that the use of ruled or margined paper for school exercises may 
fail to train pupils for writing neat letters in real life. 

If papers are folded, they should be folded straight, and preferably 
from the bottom. Directions for the place and the form of endorsement 
should be specific and invariable. 

SPELLING 

During the last five years there has been an abundance of testimony 
that a very large part of spelling difficulties is caused by the early fixing 
of wrong habits. Such words as too, all right, describe, etc., are not 
difficult in themselves, but eradication of the deep-fixed erroneous forms 
consumes a vast amount of time. To illustrate : a class of 30 tenth-grade 
pupils took a spelling dictation; probably not one had ever been taught 
to spell campaign, and it was not in the lesson; all had just been 
instructed violently in the spelling of too and had twice within two weeks 
had the word in spelling tests; two misspelled campaign, while five 
misspelled too. Hence the great essential for economy of time is to 
discover in what grades the common words appear commonly in written 
work, to anticipate the errors, and to set up right habits before the wrong 
ones are established. Failure to understand this principle has caused 
such appalling waste of time that the Committee would call special 
attention to it. The best exposition is by W. Franklin Jones, Concrete 
Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. He found by tabulating 
the errors of 75,000 themes that 100 common words commonly misspelled 
constitute a large proportion of all spelling difficulties. He called them 
the hundred "demons." 
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Recent testimony concurs in declaring that most of our difficulties 
center in two or three hundred very common words. No investigator 
has ever shown why most ninth-grade pupils can spell picture, while 
many cannot spell their; but such is the fact. Spelling-time will be 
economized in proportion as teachers concentrate on the few demons. 
All evidence shows that time spent upon a thousand seldom-used nouns 
is wasted (not more than a dozen nouns are real demons) ; that the time 
should be utilized for the prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, pronouns, 
and a few of the most common verbs and adjectives — not above 300 in 
all that need special stress. No short list can fill the needs of every 
school, but a pupil who can spell all the words given below will be far 
above the present average attainment of the ninth grade; he will indeed 
surpass some 10 or 20 per cent of college Freshmen. Every word is 
known and feared by experienced teachers everywhere. 

One matter deserves special mention: the teaching of simple and 
invariable principles that apply to suffixes. No misspelling of a single 
word — not even seperate and discribe — compares in illiteracy with such 
violations of fixed principles as stoped, Dicken's, trys, comming. To 
teach these changes as rules is inadvisable in the lower grades; but 
stopped should be taught as a fact, then dropped as a fact, then running 
as another fact, and so on, until the knowledge of a principle is arrived at. 
Children should be shown by means of chalk and an eraser that cry 
becomes cried, that shine becomes shining. Of course such brief formulas 
as "change the y," "drop the e" will accelerate simple induction. 

It should not be assumed that the words taught in the grade below 
have been fixed for life. They are mere sprouts of knowledge, tender and 
likely to be killed by the similar and confusing acquisitions that are 
crowding for space in the mental soil. What sprouted in December must 
be weeded in February, watered in May, vigorously hoed next September, 
and sedulously cultivated for several years. Assigning a word to a given 
grade simply means that the seed must be sown there. 

Some results of experimentation seem to show (we say "seem") 
that spelling is better taught by associating the confused words (as 
there and their), by contrasting the words as they stand side by side on 
the board. Some mature persons testify that their own way of getting • 
rid of confusion is by comparing differences: thus they make sure of 
metonymy by thinking that "it is different from autonomy." As far as 
the Committee can judge, however, the great majority of minds make 
sure of metonymy by saying that "it is like synonym"; and the great 
majority of sympathetic teachers will not contrast there and their, since 
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this is in reality one way of showing the wrong form, and most skilled 
teachers agree that a misspelling should never be exhibited. They 
display here and there and where as similar forms that co-operate to 
establish each other. Thus any and many help each other, does and goes, 
much and such. 

The following lists of words to be specially emphasized in the first 
eight years were obtained thus: Similar lists compiled during many years 
of careful observation at Lawrence, Massachusetts, were used as a basis; 
to these were added (1) most of Jones's demons that had not been 
included, and (2) some words known to be very commonly misspelled 
in the ninth year; all words were then checked by Jones's Investigation 
to insure that none were assigned to a year earlier than the one when 
they are known to occur spontaneously in themes. It is hoped that 
the lists are approximately what they ought to be, yet in our present 
ignorance of the spelling problem we know that they are merely tenta- 
tive and may have to be considerably revised. Dependable criticism 
can come only from observant teachers. At present there are few who 
feel able to criticize; the Committee's urgent appeals for evidence have 
met with small response. 

Of the total of 214 words 149 (unnumbered) are found in the second- 
grade list of Jones's Investigation. Numbers show the grade in the 
Investigation; o shows a form not given there. It is understood that 
the most important work in each grade is the review of the words for 
the previous grades. 

EARLY IN THE SECOND GRADE 



any 


know- 


such 


went 


does 


many 


there 


where 


first 


much 


they 


write 


goes 


off 


too 


wrote 


here 


some 


very 

SECOND GRADE 




again 


every 


running 


tried 


asked 


having 


school 


two 


been 


hear 


shining 


when 


buy 


heard 


stopped 


which 


coming 


knew 


sure 


whole 


cried 


making 


taking 


whose 


dear 


near 


their 


writing 


done 


once 


threw 




dropped 


only 


told 





no 
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THIRD GRADE 



afraid 


doctor 


loose 


should 


all right 


early 


lose 


shows 


almost (3) 


easy 


loving (3) 


speak 


already 


enough 


new 


(though ?) 


always 


father 


none 


together 


asks 


forty (3) 


often 


truly (3) 


beginning 


friend 


people 


until 


children 


great 


please 


woman 


color 


have (for " of known : 


") quite (3) 


women 


could 


its 


says 


would 




FOURTH 


GRADE 




across 


choose (3) 


minute 


(through ?) 


also (3) 


don't 


piece 


tired 


among 


easiest 


pleasant (3) 


Tuesday 


because 


February 


quiet (3) 


used to 


before 


fourth 


ready 


weather (3) 


believe 


hour 


receive (4) 


week 


built 


instead 


Saturday 


Wednesday 


business (4) 


just 


seems (4) 


written (3) 


busy 


losing (3) 


sentence (4) 




can't 


meant 


straight 






FIFTH 


GRADE 




answered 


either 


replied 


useful (4) 


break 


except (3) 


since 


wear 


country 


half 


stretch 


whom (3) 


didn't 


isn't 


tear 


without (3) 


different 


perhaps (3) 


toward 




doesn't 


really (5) 


trouble (4) 






SIXTH 


GRADE 




certain (6) 


laid 


separate 


tries 


crowd 


led 


speech (6) 


whether 


describe (6) 


library (4) 


stories 


won't 


hoping (6) 


paid 


studies 


wouldn't 


hurried 


said 


surprised (4) 




ladies (4) 


sense 


thrown (6) 






SEVENTH GRADE 




chief (4) 


enemy (5) 


judgment (7) 


probably (7 


copied (3) 


finally (3) 


lies 


read (past) 


description (6) 


foreign (3) 


lying (3) 


respectfully 


destroy (4) 


generally (7) 


necessary (6) 


seize (7) 


disappointed (5) 


government (5) 


pretty 


sincerely (5 


disagree (5) 


grammar (4) 


principal (5) 
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EIGHTH GRADE 

accept (s) dollar's worth (o) lady's (o) opened 

at last (o) easily (7) ninth (6) preferred (6) 

definite (7) immediately (7) occasion (7) usually (7) 

divide (4) Jones's (o) occurred (o) 

offered 

Ninth-grade list. — In the ninth year the principal effort should be to 
group similar troublesome words together, to enforce simple principles — 
for example: 

1. Adjective endings axeful and ous. 

2. The "soft" sound of c and g is kept by e (peaceable). 

3. Re+col+lect, etc. 

4. Ninth, truly, argument are freakish exceptions to the rule for retaining 
e before a consonant. (Others, like duly and the dgm words are less important.) 

5. Lose, move, and prove are a queer trio. 

6. Nevertheless, etc., are solid words. 

7. In spite, etc., are two separate words. 

8. As to the ie and ei words: (a) in all words that high-school pupils are 
likely to use ie represents the long e sound, except in either, neither, seize, weird, 
leisure, inveigle; (b) after c or when the sound is not long e the diphthong is ei, 
except in friend, view, handkerchief, mischief, fiery, financier, sieve. (The lists 
are arranged in order of commonness.) 

Special emphasis is needed upon possessives. Inexperienced teachers 
have no conception of the iteration and pressure necessary to establish 
these two habits: (1) always to use an apostrophe and 5 to form a singular 
possessive 1 (i.e., to avoid Dicken's, ladie's, thrush' es); (2) to use an 
apostrophe after the s for plural possessives (i.e., to avoid ladies's, the 
boy's hearts). The few cases of plural possessives, like men's, should not 
be made prominent by being taught as a co-ordinate rule; it is better 
economy to give them mere postscript notice All experienced teachers 
are agreed that time is spent more usefully in fixing the habit of correct 
use of possessives than in drilling upon a score of more recondite matters. 

A few words (marked with an asterisk) from the lists for the lower 
grades are here repeated in the groups because they need new emphasis 
and corroboration; a few words (like unmanageable) are not important 
in themselves but help to establish principles. 

1 The best editors and typographers are now almost a unit in preferring die 's 
always, even for such forms as Nicholas's, Akins's, Simonds's. Editorial matter in the 
Independent, Outlook, Literary Digest, Nation, and London Graphic regularly shows 's 
for every name. This modern usage is whal we ought to teach; incidentally it is much 
easier to teach. 
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affect (a verb) 
faltogether 
< nevertheless 
(without* 

angel 

{argument 
ninth* 
truly* 

athletics 
[address 
J approach 
1 arrive 
[supplies 



amount 

around 

arouse 

imagine 

imitate 

opinion 



arrangement 
definitely 
safety 
surely 



benefit 

description* 

despair 

effect (usually a 

noun in school 

use) 
whether 



changeable 

noticeable 

peaceable 

unmanageable 

vengeance 



com+mit+tee 

drunken+ness 

mean+ness 

re+col+lect 

re+com+mend 



curious 

famous 

generous 

mysterious 

religious 

suspicious 

unconscious 

victorious 

guard 



[hopeful 
< successful 
[useful 



Ji: 



in fact 
in spite 

at last* 
all right* 



[lose* 
<move 
(prove 

possibly 

/preparation 
\separation 

separate* 



{luckily 
happiness 
loneliness 

[its* 
J hers 
I yours 
(theirs 



[one's 
j other's 
(another's 

cries 

replies 



lying 
tying 



The following are fairly common and well deserve stress in schools 



that can spare the time: 

accustomed 

apologize 

particularly 

disturb 

originally 

similar 



/captain 
"[villain 
village 
/corner 
\ quarter 

[enthusiastically 
I grammatically 
(practically 



occasion 
j occasionally 
1 accidentally 
(especially 

General comments. — The lists are composed entirely of demonic 
words, words which are persistently misspelled by conscientious pupils 
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after long-continued and severe inculcation. The nature of the diffi- 
culties has never been analyzed, and teaching must be somewhat in the 
dark until we arrive at an analys s. But the Committee hazards three 
explanations: (1) Wrong habits have been allowed to fix themselves for 
years because certain forms are so short and common that teachers have 
not realized the need of crushing out error, have supposed that to for too, 
there for their, alright for all right were "just slips." (2) When such a 
habit is encountered, the teacher supposes that learning the form for a 
spelling lesson has ousted the habit; whereas such "learning" is hardly a 
beginning of that knowledge (the only real knowledge) which causes the 
right form to flow habitually from the pen. (3) Demonism probably 
originates in some visual confusion. Though an auditory weakness 
may partially account for such forms as probally, surprise, and a few 
others, and though auditory appeals may help "ear-minded" pupils to 
establish right habits, yet observant teachers usually believe after 
long experience that the unseeing eye causes nine-tenths of our spelling 
labor. 

The lists are based entirely on present conditions and represent only 
certain outstanding difficulties in spelling as it is now taught. In 1910 
they are a summons to hard and salutary fighting. They may not, 
however, be of permanent value. Earnest efforts at reform in all 
quarters of the country may within a few years result in a great reduction 
of effort and in improved methods of attack. Five years hence the 
grades may be able to teach a larger number of words more thoroughly; 
at present they should direct their efforts toward the few demons. 

Time has been wasted and efficiency reduced by overattention to 
certain matters related to spe ling. 

Hyphenating. — Usage for compounding words is not settled, and 
little time should be spent upon indicating uses of hyphens. Good 
general advice is, "Make the words solid." Pupils are very fond of the 
wrong hyphen in commonplace, the antiquated hyphen in baseball and 
basketball, and the odious, illiterate hyphens in nevertheless, without, 
together. Compound adjectives deserve some stress in the ninth grade : 
a two-dollar seat, a black-haired boy, an old-fashioned man. 

Syllabication. — When the Century Dictionary has concluded its some- 
what abstruse discussion of phonetic syllabication, it says: "As for 
syllabication in printing, that is a different and more difficult matter." 
Teachers have wasted time in trying to develop an understanding of how 
to divide a word at the end of a line. Only the briefest and simplest 
references should be made to the subject, such as, "You should be able 
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to pronounce each part separately." Mistakes in division should be very 
leniently treated, perhaps not often noticed. 

Capitalization. — For decades it has been the custom of college 
catalogues to speak of spelling, punctuation, and capitalization as 
co-ordinate matters, but the use of capitals is really a trivial subject 
compared with the vast perplexities of spelling and punctuation. The 
outstanding and demonic fault is the failure to capitalize Latin, French, 
English, Indian; and many pupils graduate from the eighth grade with 
a habit of dashing in an aimless capital every once in a while. 

Simplified spelling. — It is everywhere taken for granted that sim- 
plified spelling will vastly reduce the amount of wasted time. This 
Committee favors all possible reform, but must warn enthusiastic 
educators that we have no proof that reform is going to save much of our 
time. Mature, orderly, observant minds, alert to phonetic distinctions, 
suppose that children are hampered by such inconsistencies as slow and 
though. These really are snags in the stream of progress and ought to 
be removed from the channel; but they are slight matters compared 
with the unreformable describe and separate. They are only a small 
percentage of the demons that no one has even hoped to reform. What 
is more, much more, childhood does not yearn for phonetic consistency; 
the child who writes comming (and is supposed to be showing his auditory 
orderliness) is quite likely to have shinning stars in the same theme, and 
thus to prove that his mind is phonetically disorderly. How will con- 
sistent phonetics appeal to the adolescent who never has trouble with 
the absurd form once, but who cannot for the life of him master the 
beautifully normal word business, or keep out of occasion the utterly 
abnormal and unphonetic double s, or use the phonetic and distinctive 
second o of too? Phonetic inconsistencies are the least of our troubles. 
Those elements of orthography which are regular — such as changing the 
y to i, doubling final consonants, dropping final e — are just the matters 
that have consumed our time, that must continue to consume it. If 
pupils have been deaf to the distinction between hopped and hoped, why 
should we suppose that hopt is going to save time ? May we not reason- 
ably expect to fight against hopet, grabt, dragt, and occurt ? In short, the 
simplified stopt (which has already caused stopted) may ultimately 
produce a new burden of complication. 

PUNCTUATION 

It is not by chance that French schools begin their "instruction in 
the principles of punctuation" so early and continue so sedulously; 
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they know that they are laying a basis for style. The campaign against 
the comma sentence so admirably waged in a few of our grammar schools 
is not motived by a love of periods, but by a desire to establish some sense 
of style. Knowledge of the difference between a comma and a period is 
the most vital necessity in the mechanics of composition. The habit 
of using a question mark is much more important than any use of 
commas. All the uses of the comma taken together are less important 
than the one matter of separating sentences properly. Cultivating the 
"sentence sense" should be the objective of the first rudiments of com- 
position in the second grade and should have unceasing emphasis in each 
grade thereafter. Time is worse than wasted upon advanced work for 
a seventh grade if proper recognition of the simple sentence has not been 
acquired in the sixth grade; that defective foundation must first be made 
secure. Time is wasted upon commas in an eighth grade if the proper 
sense of the simple sentence has not been acquired in the seventh. This 
remark applies even more emphatically to semicolons, dashes, and 
parentheses in the ninth grade. A community will be grateful for ninth- 
grade graduates who know when to use a period or a question mark; 
it should severely condemn the school that fails to inculcate that 
knowledge. 

Yet this matter of fundamental importance receives only scant 
notice in the majority of printed courses of study. These appear to be 
unaware of the extreme difficulty of imparting a sentence sense, unaware 
of the skill and devotion requisite for success; they appear to take easy 
achievement for granted. One typical report announces for the third 
grade "how statements begin and end," assigns to the next three grades 
the punctuation of quotations of all kinds, says nothing about separating 
sentences during these years, and suddenly announces in the seventh 
grade that "the comma blunder should be rooted out by the end of this 
year." These brief statements are buried in a mass of less essential 
subjects — 8 lines in 900. Nothing has been more disheartening to the 
Committee than to discover that a "course of study" usually misleads 
teachers in that way; it outlines a complete set of rules for the comma 
and says little about the end of a sentence. UntiJ this emphasis is 
inverted illiteracy must continue to flourish. 

The comma. — So urgent is the heed for stressing the simple sentence 
during the first eight years, for developing the technique of teaching 
that one matter, that the Committee is almost afraid to recommend any 
work with commas. The advice in this paragraph is about a minor 
subject. In the fourth and fifth grades, where letter forms are taught, 
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commas may be required to separate the items in dates and addresses. 
In the seventh, as the compound sentence begins to appear in themes, 
the comma may be required before and, but (or its equivalents), for, and 
so. The undivided quotation may be taught, but only in proportion as 
it appears normally in themes. With the same limitations the comma 
after yes and no and on both sides of a noun of address may receive some 
notice. In the eighth grade the compound-sentence use may have more 
emphasis; the commas with yes, no, and nouns of address should be 
required; and commas in a series — mostly in pairs of co-ordinate adjec- 
tives or nouns — should be taught. Four less important uses may be 
introduced in the eighth grade if the constructions appear commonly in 
themes, and if the teaching of the uses does not detract from emphasis on 
more fundamental matters: (i) with an appositive, (2) with such common 
participial expressions as thinking it was noon, not knowing any better, 
(3) after introductory adverb clauses, and (4) with however. In pro- 
portion as grammar is so mastered above the sixth grade that general 
terms are clearly understood (e.g., noun of address, appositive), these 
terms may be used to enforce certain simple uses of commas. But for 
the most part the method should be that of illustration: "Here are the 
commas on both sides of Tom," "Here are the commas on both sides of 
•wishing she had a ticket." 

The ninth grade is the place for presenting principles as such. There 
are two new principles, wide in application, requiring adroit and patient 
teaching: (1) the use of the semicolon to separate statements that are 
grammatically independent while closely related in thought, (2) the 
distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers. The 
Committee would not minimize the value of these principles, but would 
urge that they are of distinctly minor importance, that they are educa- 
tional luxuries not to be afforded in any class until the knowledge of a 
"plain, round, black period" has been mastered. 

The semicolon. — Pupils who have been trained to a ready and 
habitual sense of simple sentences learn rather easily to substitute a 
semicolon for a period in order to avoid a series of primer-like statements. 
The adoption of this use can be facilitated by speaking of the semicolon 
as a "weak period." Much time and labor can be conserved by carefully 
teaching the distinction between the conjunctions proper (while, as, for, 
but, etc.) and the entirely different independent adverbs (then, there, 
nevertheless, etc.) ; the former may be used with commas, but the latter 
require periods or semicolons. The use of the semicolon for separating 
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long or punctuated items of a series ("the big comma") belongs for the 
most part to mature style and is far less common in themes than text- 
makers have assumed. 

Restrictive or non-restrictive clauses. — The diversity of practice as to 
the time for beginning to teach non-restrictive modifiers may be judged 
by the following announcements in published courses of study: pre- 
liminary work for the sixth year in East St. Louis and Atlanta, for the 
seventh in New Haven, for the eighth in Hartford and Boston, whereas 
New York postpones the subject to the tenth. The probability is that 
most good schools begin this campaign in the ninth year, and that it 
should properly be begun then, but that it must be continued and 
developed during the next two years. 

Better knowledge of non-restrictive clauses is conveyed in less time 
by teachers who have a simple outline of connectives grouped in order of 
increasing difficulty: (1) The following conjunctions invariably add 
non-restrictive clauses: though, although; so, so that, and so; for, as, and 
since that show a reason. No analysis is required for the use of a comma 
before these conjunctions, nor need anything be said about the abstract 
principle; pupils can simply be told that the comma is always necessary. 
Hence this first, most common, most useful group can be prepared for 
in the eighth grade if there is time to teach it then. (2) Additive when 
and where are most economically taught by this test: "Does it mean 
and then, and there? If so, the comma is necessary." (3) The relatives 
who and which are restrictive if they mean "that particular person or 
thing." (4) The distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive 
because is the most difficult to teach, and fortunately the least important. 
If the clause means "for the particular reason that," it is restrictive; if 
not, the comma is necessary. 

This list of connectives is not complete (e.g., that and if may add non- 
restrictive clauses), but it includes all that are frequent and essential. 
In the ninth year it is possible for a whole class to master group 1 ; the 
average student will not have much trouble with 2 ; 3 and 4 will not be 
thoroughly understood by many and may perhaps better be postponed 
to the tenth and eleventh years. 

The best time-saving device known to the Committee for teaching 
the distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive is to require pupils 
to decide whether the modifier means "that particular." A clause or 
participle is restrictive if it means "that particular person who, time 
when, place where, kind which, reason that, condition that." 
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WASTED EFFORT IN PUNCTUATION 

i. Instinctive use.- — Punctuation is very generally believed to be a 
matter of using marks "instinctively." But a little analysis would 
show that no individual can possibly convey his "feeling" to a reader 
unless he and his reader are agreed upon what the symbols mean. No 
person can build up such a code from his inner consciousness. The 
fact about his mental process is that he has instinctively observed what 
the symbols mean to the world, has acquired unconsciously a precise 
knowledge of the contemporary code of punctuation. Most pupils lack, 
or have never exercised, such a power of observation. They must be 
instructed point by point. A teacher who would get the best results in 
the shortest time must teach definite precepts. These should generally 
be positive in form. The text and the teacher should say, "You are 
going to be taught when marks are necessary; unless you have positive 
instruction, use no mark." 

2. A criterion of usage. — Many textbooks have so lagged behind the 
facts of modern usage and their statements are so conflicting that teachers 
have difficulty in assuring themselves of the facts. Jlence the indispen- 
sable preliminary to economy of effort is to persuade textmakers to 
present the truth about present practice as it really is — a body of modern 
usage uniformly observed in almost every particular. The Committee 
earnestly recommends to textmakers that their rules for punctuation 
should be so framed as not to cause wasted effort in schools. We propose 
this test of the validity of any rule: "Is it opposed to two out of three 
of the best recent manuals ? " By " manual " we mean a book or chapter 
written by one who has special knowledge of recent usage. Few authors 
of rhetorics profess such knowledge; they are unwilling to be quoted as 
authorities. The six manuals published since 1900 are, in order of 
publication, those by DeVinne, Orcutt, Teall, Klein, MacCracken and 
Sandison, Manly and Powell (revised in 1919). The last-named manual 
carries, most weight, because it is a combination of academic and typo- 
graphical authority. The Committee would urge this consideration 
upon publishers: No reasonable maker of a school text should require 
time to be spent upon a rule which is opposed to four of these six manuals. 
With the tastes or prejudices or subtleties of adult writers we are not 
concerned; we are conserving time for schools. We are not proposing a 
rigid standard but providing for adaptation to changing customs. 

3. Obsolete rules. — Any teaching of an obsolete rule is wasteful of time 
and destructive of real knowledge. The following adverse decisions of 
the manuals are rendered either unanimously or by a vote of five to one: 
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(a) Commas are not used to correspond to pauses. Such teaching can 
produce only confusion and error, (b) The colon is no longer used as a 
mark of separation stronger than a semicolon and weaker than a period. 
Its only modern function is to introduce, (c) Only one manual mentions 
the use of a semicolon before such words as namely when used to introduce 
appositives, and this manual deplores the rule as "without reason." 
The authors of five of the manuals use the dash before viz., e.g., i.e., etc. 
(d) Commas are no longer advised after an introductory prepositional 
phrase — not even after a very long one — unless a writer intends to show 
that his phrase is parenthetical in meaning, (e) A long subject clause 
is not separated from its verb. Document 80 of the College Board 
specifically warns against this use of a comma. (/) The dash is not used 
in' connection with a comma. The combination was completely in vogue 
fifty years ago but is mentioned by only one of the manuals. Writers 
who still use the combination are at odds as to what it means. It should 
not destroy precious time in school. 

THE IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 

Time and effort can be economized by stressing the following most 
common and most useful matters: (1) "Set off" is the underlying 
principle of commas for (a) addresses and dates, (b) participial modifiers, 
(c) non-restrictive clauses, and (d) matter between parentheses and 
dashes. A comma is not used "before" the year in a date, but commas 
are used to "set it off"; a comma does not "show an omitted word" 
before the name of a state, but commas "set off the name." (2) "Put 
a comma before the and that joins the two parts of a compound sentence " 
is an economical and useful formula. Though it is not really true for an 
and joining two short and similar statements, it is otherwise always true 
and never leads to real error. (3) Any adversative conjunction before 
an independent clause always requires a comma; hence "comma before 
but" accounts for a multitude of cases. (4) Certain very common con- 
junctions never add restrictive clauses (see above, "Restrictive or non- 
restrictive clauses"). 

LETTER FORMS 

No display of letter forms is needed, since these are available every- 
where, and current usage is in most respects adequately presented by 
textbooks. But two recent innovations deserve comment. 

1. The block form. — This began to appear in texts about 191 2. 
The three manuals (of the six named above) that discuss letter forms 
speak of it as "in good taste." This novel form shows vitality by 
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winning acceptance so soon, but that it will displace the old indented 
style cannot yet be predicted. 

2. End-of-the-line punctuation. — Since 1907 the textbooks have grown 
steadily bolder in advising against the use of commas and periods to 
mark the ends of lines in address and heading. (One influential text- 
maker who required all these terminal marks in 1907 gave no example of 
them in 1915.) The judgment of the three manuals is unanimous that 
commas are "needless" or "should not be used." The Committee 
therefore believes that good usage will be taught and that time will be 
saved by allowing no terminal mark except the colon after the salutation. 
If the terminal marks are taught, they must be taught completely: it 
is improper to allow any commas unless the entire system of commas 
and periods is required. 

CORRECTING ERRORS 

Much time has been worse than squandered in our schools by 
undiscriminating correction of mechanical errors. The Committee 
would call attention to three ways in which better results can be secured 
in less time. 

1. One virtue at a time. — Of course every theme must to some extent 
be criticized for every kind of fault: in the third grade we expect rudi- 
mentary coherence and proportion, and in the twelfth grade we find that 
question marks have been omitted. But every school will secure 
improvement more quickly if it can adopt a policy of putting the chief 
emphasis upon cultivating one virtue at a time. In the fifth grade, for 
example, the theme-reader may pass over a misspelling of Africa, a 
comma with a restrictive clause, a period at the end of an exclamatory 
sentence, a but that ought to be an and, a which referring to a person — 
many faults of many kinds. Lapses should have notice only in pro- 
portion as they are common and typical enough to show that a bad habit 
is being set up. The Committee dares not be more specific, because in 
the present chaotic condition of American education a program beneficial 
for one school might be destructive when applied to another. 

2. Not anticipating instruction. — Little attention should be paid to 
errors against which provisions have not yet been made. The pupil is 
distracted by a penalty for a blunder that he has not been trained to 
avoid. If he is penalized for ignorance of what has not been thoroughly 
taught, he feels that composition is a subject in which attention to duty 
does not count; he is discouraged from trying to improve; the teacher's 
time has been used destructively. 
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3. Degrees of heinousness. — Failure in what has not been taught 
should not be charged against the pupil; failure in what is just being 
taught should be lightly charged; but heedlessness in a matter that has 
been long and thoroughly taught should be severely scored. There is 
no limit (except 50 per cent?) to the amount that should be deducted 
for one grossly inexcusable error. The fairness of this method appeals 
to pupils -and causes improvement. One of the most helpful ideas that 
can be imparted to children is that errors are of very different magnitudes 
— not primarily because that concept teaches certain details, but because 
it constructs in the pupil's mind a wJwlesome fear of errors in general; it 
conduces to mental alertness. 



